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lack of scientific ability, to matter, could be logically deduced from them. 
Examples of such verbiage are to be found in the quotations on pages 244 and 
2S4, for example. However, on a closer logical inspection it can be seen with- 
out much trouble that the part played by strict deduction in Spencer's work is 
usually an illusion. Such a mathematician as Laplace never fell into the 
Spencerian errors in framing his nebular hypothesis, and consequently Laplace's 
theory certainly looks, at first sight, less complete than Spencer's. But Spencer 
only arrived at apparent completeness owing to mathematical ignorance on his 
own and his readers' parts, and by unhesitatingly taking steps which no trained 
logician or mathematician would venture to call "deduction." Also no mathe- 
matician would do such a ludicrous thing as to "deduce" the motion of more 
than one body from the principle of the conservation of energy; and yet Spencer 
does something very much like this when he makes certain conclusions follow 
from the "Persistence of Force." Thus we cannot agree with Mr. Elliot when 
he says (p. 57) that Spencer's "philosophy is in many respects Euclidean in 
form. .. .," unless of course the phrase is meant to be taken in a vague and 
popular sense, much as some people say of a child who does not cry when he 
is hurt that he is a "philosopher." The interesting remarks on Spencer's 
capacity for generalization (p. 62) seem, then, to lay stress on the point that 
often Spencer was led astray by what he fancied to be analogies. 

It is hardly worth while nowadays to insist on the failure of Spencer's 
attempts to write about metaphysics. Mr. Elliot has said a few words on this 
subject on pp. 216ff, with most of which it is impossible not to agree. On this 
subject Spencer's remark, of which he actually seemed proud, that he could 
not read Kant because he saw he did not agree with him, is rather relevant. 

There is a very good portrait of Spencer prefixed to this volume, after the 
painting in the National Portrait Gallery by J. B. Burgess. 



A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism. By James Lindsay, D.D., 
M.A., B.Sc, F.R.S.B., etc. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1917. Pp. xi, 530. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Lindsay claims that his work forms a system of Theistic Idealism, and 
that the system is intelligible, self-consistent and contravened by no known 
fact. The book is critical and constructive; its criticism extends to thinkers 
British, American, German, French, and Italian. Its contents are: Chapter I, 
"Foundations of Idealism : Laws and Logic of Psychology" ; Chapter II, "The 
God of Theistic Idealism"; III, "The Metaphysics of Creation"; IV, "The 
Metaphysics of Time and of Eternity" ; V, "History and Providence in The- 
istic Idealism"; VI, "The Philosophy of Nature"; VII, "The Philosophy of 
Science"; VIII, "The Philosophy of Art"; IX, "Freedom in Theistic Ideal- 
ism"; X, "The Moral Order, and the Spiritual World, in Theistic Idealism"; 
XI, "Immortality in Theistic Idealism." Also, a very full Index — twenty- 
eight columns — of authors and subjects. 

The work falls, according to its author, under universal philosophy, and 
makes appeal to all the philosophical disciplines. It may be of especial im- 
portance to note, for the present Journal, that he strongly stands for spritual 
monism, in which the human consciousness is not simply merged or absorbed 
in the Divine consciousness, or treated as a mere "part" of it, but is brought 
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into voluntary ethical union with it. The various current philosophical theories 
are critically dealt with, from the standpoint of Theistic Idealism. The scope 
and nature of the work cannot be fully described in this place, but must be 
gathered from study of the work itself. X 



The Ascent of Olympus. By Rendel Harris. Manchester: The University 
Press ; New York and London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. vii, 
140. Price, 5s. net. [Separately printed: The Origin of the Cult of 
Dionysus, The Origin of the Cult of Apollo, The Origin of the 
Cult of Artemis, The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite. Is. net each.] 

Dr. Rendel Harris is an expert in that dizzy art of derivation and inter- 
pretation to which, in recent studies of comparative religion, we have become 
accustomed. He has every qualification of scholarship, ingenuity, and plausi- 
bility, and he makes his detective work exceedingly interesting. We are 
familiar with the evolution of the gods out of snakes ; Dr. Harris now evolves 
them out of plants — plants associated, chiefly, with the thunderbolt. The oak 
is the thunder-tree, being struck more often than any other. Athene is born 
from the head of Zeus; she is also the owl, i. e., sprung from the hollow tree. 
From a similar association with riven trees, bees and honey acquire sanctity. 
"The animistic belief makes everything that thunder touches into thunder." 
Not only the oak, therefore, but mistletoe and ivy, which cling to the oak, 
are thunder. And "when the phytomorph becomes the anthropomorph, the name 
of the new (subordinate) thunder-deity is Dionysus" (p. 5). (The lightning- 
smitten Semele, his mother, is nothing but the tree.) The association of 
Dionysus with wine follows naturally: the sacred ivy-leaves were chewed and 
eaten by the worshipers. Smilax and grape-vines were trained on trees. The 
goat and fawn, which feed on these plants, became cult-animals. The appear- 
ance of an androgynous Dionysus is due to his identification with both fire- 
sticks, the "male" and the "female"; and the fire-sticks were made out of ivy 
because there is thunder in the ivy. Dr. Harris thinks that the Vedic Soma 
may have been a surrogate for a more primitive sacred mastication, analogous 
to the ivy-leaves chewed by Msenads, and suggests a similar source for the 
custom of drinking ivy beer on Ascension Day at Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Apollo is likewise a thunder-god, the laurel being substituted for the oak, 
and Apollo owes his healing art to his connection with the mistletoe, a plant 
of supposed medicinal virtues. Artemis is identified with the mugwort, and 
Aphrodite with the mandrake or love-apple. 

If Dr. Harris is ever found to be wrong, it will be because he clings 
tenaciously to a single (vegetable) line of descent. This line is certainly 
traceable, but it seems possible that a developed god may have an extremely 
complex parentage, not to be reduced to a single root. 1 



